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HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Alice Shepard Gilman, R.N., Department Editor 

PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS RELATING TO THE CENTRALIZATION 
OF THE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS OF NURSING i 

By Harriet M. Gillett, R.N. 
Member of the Staff of Training School Inspectors of New York State, 

Albany, N. Y. 

THE centralization of schools is not a new idea in the field of gen- 
eral education, although it has only recently been advocated as 
a means of solving some of the teaching problems in our schools of 
nursing. High schools, and in a larger sense colleges and universi- 
ties, are really central schools, made up of pupils who in the case of 
the former may come from a radius of several miles, and in the case 
of the latter from a much greater distance. Many rural communities 
have centralized their elementary schools, the pupils being conveyed at 
the expense of the town. These schools have been in operation so 
long that we have lost sight of the difficulties which attended their 
consolidation, for the realization of the many advantages has so over- 
balanced the anticipated difficulties that there is no longer any ques- 
tion as to their continuance. It is because we see such great benefits 
to be derived from the centralization of schools of nursing that we 
urge the adoption of this method wherever possible. 

The small school is especially benefited by this plan, for it is very 
seldom that we find a well qualified nurse instructor in charge of the 
class work in the small school, first because there are not enough 
trained instructors to go around, and naturally the nurse who has 
prepared herself for this type of work chooses to go to the larger 
school, and again because the small hospital does not feel able to pay 
the salary demanded by the better qualified nurse. 

Without this person, who understands the importance of the 
proper planning of the curriculum, the class work is apt to be neg- 
lected, for the time of the Directress of Nurses is usually so occupied 
with hospital duties that she cannot see to the supervision of the class 
room instruction. Neither is there anyone available to give time to 
the preliminary instruction which is the chief support of the remain- 
der of the course. 

When classes are small there is a temptation not to give the sub- 
jects in the proper sequence, but to have both intermediates and 

1 Read at the New York State meeting, Utica, October, 1921, being a dis- 
cussion of the paper presented by Annie W. Goodrich. 
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seniors go to the same class, or perhaps probationers, juniors, inter- 
mediates and seniors. Because of the pursuance of this method we 
see probationers taking senior subjects and seniors taking the basic 
sciences. 

With the adoption of the central school several hospitals unite in 
bearing the expense of a capable person to direct the class instruction. 
The increased number of pupils not only adds to the interest and en- 
thusiasm, but makes it possible to arrange the work so that each class 
gets the subjects best suited to its needs and the use of one suite of 
class rooms for several schools does away with the duplication of ex- 
pensive equipment. 

Besides the economic gain which the hospitals experience from 
the centralization of their teaching, there is a conservation of time 
on the part of the medical men who lecture to the students. Often one 
doctor lectures in two or three different schools. He appreciates this 
arrangement which makes it possible for him to address these differ- 
ent groups together. 

As we all believe that schools of nursing should be financed, in 
part at least, by the state, we might note in passing that one central 
school, where all the pupil nurses of the community receive their class 
instruction, will attract the attention of the public and will be much 
more likely to win a state appropriation than would several small 
schools administered as they are today. 

Those hospitals which are venturesome enough to try the experi- 
ment of the centralization of their schools will be closely watched and 
for this reason it is most important that they plan carefully, because 
mistakes grave enough to result in failure will tend to discourage 
hospitals whose more careful planning might have demonstrated to 
the public the wisdom of the project. 

The following pages point out some of the important points to 
be considered in arranging for a central school. 

(1) From the beginning there must be manifest a belief in the 
success of the undertaking, and an active interest in it by the super- 
intendents and the members of the training school committees of the 
different schools represented. This belief will help to find a happy 
solution for any problem that may arise. 

(2) In addition to this belief there must be a hearty cooperation 
on the part of all in any way connected with the school. This includes 
the graduate staff in each hospital and the pupils. The immediate 
success of the project depends in a great measure on their attitude 
toward it and this will be determined largely by the superintendent's 
attitude toward them. If she is a tactful leader and enjoys the respect 
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and confidence of her subordinates, they will believe in the school as 
she does, and give it their generous support. 

(3) There must be a committee in whose hands the direction of 
the school lies. The personnel of this committee will vary with the 
different types of school. Each uniting school should be represented 
by the superintendent of nurses, at least. In addition to this com- 
mittee for the central school it may be necessary for each hospital to 
maintain its own training school committee. 

(4) Perhaps the most important factor in the success of the 
school is the fitness of the person selected as the educational director. 
She must be tactful, fair-minded and free from favoritism, a good 
executive, well versed in the principles of teaching and able to apply 
them. She should have had some experience in hospital supervision, 
as this enables her to better understand the problems of those with 
whom she is to cooperate. It will be necessary to pay this competent, 
well trained woman of experience a good salary, as it is better for 
her to live away from the hospitals. 

(5) The principals of the schools and other members of the cen- 
tral committee should meet frequently with the educational director 
to determine the policies of the school and the details of the work. 
It is important that representatives of each school should be present 
at each meeting and that minutes of the proceedings be kept, that 
there may be no doubt later regarding actions taken. 

(6) If the school is connected with a university, college, medical 
or technical school there is no question as to the location of the class 
rooms. If, however, it is maintained as a separate school, class rooms 
must be provided and these should be as centrally located as possible. 
There should be a lecture room, a demonstration room, a dietetics 
laboratory, and a science laboratory. 

If any of the hospitals have class rooms large enough to accommo- 
date this larger group there is no reason why these should not be 
utilized. While it would be more convenient to have these together in 
one suite, there would seem to be no great objection to using a lecture 
room at one hospital and a demonstration room at another. If, how- 
ever, none of the hospitals have rooms that can be made use of, it 
becomes necessary to rent some place for the purpose, unless arrange- 
ments can be made with the high school or some other school in the 
town to provide the same. There is sometimes a dietetics laboratory 
at the Y. W. C. A. or at the Community House which can be rented for 
a nominal cost and it is often possible to make arrangements to use 
the high school dietetics laboratory, Saturday mornings. In some 
places the science laboratory at the high school is available for the 
use of the student nurses. Those towns which have a county 
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laboratory furnish another possibility. The pathologist in charge 
might be willing to cooperate in the movement by teaching the bac- 
teriology and pathology, in which case he will probably wish to use his 
laboratory for some of the work. 

(7) The equipment of the lecture and demonstration room is a 
very simple matter, as the different schools represented can assemble 
the equipment they already have. This should be evaluated and in- 
ventoried, each directress of nurses keeping a copy and one being left 
with the educational director. The articles which need to be added 
should then be determined and the hospitals which have contributed 
the least should supply these until their quota has been reached, when 
the additional expense should be divided evenly among all. An in- 
ventory of all new equipment with its cost should be kept. 

The practical demonstration room should be furnished like a 
small ward with at least five beds and equipment sufficient for five 
pupils to give the same treatment at once. 

(8) Each school should keep its own reference library as at 
present, but the educational director should have a list of the books 
in each, that she may know what assignments can be made. For 
general use at the central school the instructor in New York State 
can get twenty-five books from the State Traveling Library for $2.00. 
If an additional twenty-five are ordered at the same time, they may be 
secured for one dollar extra. Renewal privileges are granted. In- 
formation regarding the traveling library may be secured by com- 
municating directly with the Library, at the Education Building, Al- 
bany. 

(9) The educational director should be responsible for all class 
instruction. She should see that schedules are made out, after having 
consulted the principals of the various schools regarding the hours 
for class instruction. Copies of the schedules should be sent to each 
school. She should confer with all part-time instructors regarding 
their specialties, giving them outlines of the work to be covered. She 
should attend these classes as frequently as possible to see that the 
pupils are profiting by the instruction. 

She should keep class books and send reports to the different 
schools, giving sufficient data to complete the summary cards. 

She should be responsible for the class room equipment and 
should be present at meetings of the committee. 

(10) The principals of the schools should uphold the educational 
director. They should see that the pupils are relieved from hospital 
duty in time to get to class at the appointed hour and that the nursing 
procedures in the hospital conform to the class instruction. This 
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will in many cases necessitate classes for supervisors where nursing 
procedures may be demonstrated and discussed. 

The principals should see that their pupils are supplied with text- 
books at the beginning of the term. It is a great handicap to the 
work to have these delayed for even a short period. They should 
also arrange a system for the loaning of reference books, that these 
may be readily available. 

Each principal should recruit her own pupils and make sure of 
their eligibility. She should arrange for the instruction to be given 
at the affiliating schools. 

It is necessary that pupils enter at regular intervals and that 
the dates of entrance to the consolidating schools be the same. 

(11) If the school is a department of one of the higher institu- 
tions of learning the type of institution determines the branches 
which can be taught there. If it is a medical school the majority of 
the courses can be given by the members of the faculty of the medical 
school. If it is a technical school subjects like chemistry, nutrition 
and dietetics can be given by the faculty of the school, but many of the 
subjects must be taught by the nurse instructors and the doctors 
of the community. It is advisable that the instructors be paid, 
whether they be doctors or laymen. 

The theory of the practical nursing should be taught by the in- 
structor unless she teaches so many of the sciences that she does not 
have time for this. If possible she should teach it, or very carefully 
supervise its teaching, for it is the most important part of the entire 
curriculum and it demands a more expert teacher than almost any 
other of the subjects. To be sure, many nurses can demonstrate 
procedures and teach pupils to be deft in movement and accurate in 
details, but it is more important as well as more difficult to make 
them understand why they do things as they do, and why they get 
or do not get the desired reaction. One must have the basic sciences 
very well in mind when teaching the theory of nursing in order that 
connection of theory and practice may be made at every turn. 

It would seem a wise arrangement for one of the graduate staff 
of each hospital to attend these classes in theory and conduct the class 
room practice of her own group of students. She could then follow 
their work on the wards and could conduct classes for the ward 
supervisors. 

The practical work in connection with obstetrical, medical, sur- 
gical, communicable and children's nursing could also be taught by 
supervisors of these different departments under the supervision of 
the educational director. 

The hours of instruction vary with the amount of work given. 
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If only the minimum demanded by New York State be given, twelve 
hours weekly are called for during the first two months of the pre- 
liminary course and thirteen hours weekly during the second two 
months. 

If the course is of three years, there will remain five periods of 
four months each for class instruction. If during the first one of 
these, five hours of class work weekly are given, only three hours 
weekly need be given during the last two years. 

If the course be two years and four months, there will be four 
4-month periods for instruction after the preliminary course and 
four hours of class work weekly would need to be given. 

This means that with the three-year course the probationers 
would have two or three hours of class work daily, the juniors one 
hour daily and the intermediates and seniors only one hour, three 
days in the week. With the two years and four months' course, the 
probationers would still have two or three hours of class work daily 
and all others in the school one hour a day, four days in the week, or 
two hours twice during the week. This arrangement allows for four 
months each year when no classes at all are given. 

The first year or so of the central school are the most difficult 
from the administrative standpoint, for in most cases the length of 
the course, the date of admission and the arrangement of the class 
work vary greatly in the different consolidating schools. But if the 
administrators believe there is a solution for all these problems, and 
if they have patience to persevere till the right solution is found, there 
is no doubt but that the central school will demonstrate its great im- 
provement over our present unsatisfactory system, we shall all 
wonder why its universal adoption has been so long delayed. 



CORRECTIONS 

The article in Foreign Department, March Journal, Where a Little Care 
Saved an Existence, was written by Sarah Peiron, a graduate of the Florence 
Nightingale School, Bordeaux, and not by Evelyn Walker, as was stated. 

We are asked to clear up the ambiguous wording of the editorial in the April 
Journal on Service Pay Legislation. The nurses of the Public Health Service, 
being Civil Service employees, are not included in the provisions of the McKenzie 
Bill. They will be among those affected by the Sterling-Lehlbach Bill. 

AN INSTITUTE FOR PRINCIPALS AND INSTRUCTORS 
The Ohio State League of Nursing Education has arranged for an institute 
to be held in Cincinnati, June 13-17. Some of the outstanding subjects to be 
presented by highly qualified speakers are: Organization of the Curriculum in 
Schools of Nursing ; Teaching and Supervision of Tuberculosis Nursing ; Teaching 
and Supervision of Nursing Technique; Demonstrations of Nursing Technique in 
Communicable Diseases; Teaching of Orthopedic and of Pediatric Nursing; 
Principles of Teaching and Making of Class Schedules. 



